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FOREWORD 



This report depicts an innovative approach to serve youth with 
special needs and may with local modifications serve as a model for 
implementation in the junior and senior high schools throughout the 
United States. The Guided Occupational Training (GOT) program 
at Oceanside is a work-study or cooperative training program with a 
special curriculum designed to strengthen the social, economic, and 
educational skills needed for youth who are potential dropouts. 

School administrators interested in demonstrating this type of 
program’s effectiveness are invited to write to the New York State 
Education Department, Bureau of Occupational Education Research, 
Albany, New York 12224 for further information and guidance. 




Carl E. Wedekind, Director 

Division of Research 
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ABSTRACT 



Of all school children in the United States, 17 to 20 percent are 
classified as slow learners. These youth need special educational ser- 
vices to encourage them to remain in school and gain the training 
necessary for earning a living and becoming contributing members of 
society. 

For this purpose, the Guided Occupational Training (GOT) 
program was initiated in 1967 at the Oceanside Senior High School 
of the Union Free School District #11, Oceanside, New York. 
Twenty-four intellectually limited and educationally handicapped 
10th grade students participated in the first year. 

Basically a vocational program, GOT emphasized progressive 
work experiences, .vocationally oriented scholastic courses, and sup- 
portive counseling to build self-confidence. To meet each of the 
students’ educational needs, an . attempt was made to plan individual- 
ized work-study programs. An academic core of English, citizenship 
education, and mathematics was blended with classes in one of the 
vocational fields of business education and office skills, home eco- 
nomics and food trades, prevocational-industrial education, or dis- 
tributive education. Depending on their age, interests, and aptitudes, 
students also worked in private employment or some unit of the 
school system related to the occupational courses they were studying. 
In addition, each student attended weekly group counseling sessions 
and the individual sessions as needed. 

Results from follow-up studies and surveys of the first year of the 
GOT program show the above approach to be a sound method of 
training and educating the slow learning students. The program was 
especially successful at keeping students in school. There were no 
dropouts from the experimental group, compared to a 25 percent 
dropout rate in the matched control group. While academic growth 
was limited, there was significant growth of employer satisfaction 
with the students. Gains in the areas of motivation and in attitudes 
toward self, peers, and society were attributed to the intensive coun- 
seling. Scholastic attendance and in-school behavior also improved. 

The project directors of the GOT program feel it should be 
continued for the full 3 years. The initial success of the program has 
implications for educating other youths with special needs. These 
implications should be carefully considered in planning and funding 
future programs. 





TEACHERS 



The Guided Occupational Training program began the school 
year with one teacher for both morning and afternoon groups of 
students. Each student attended regular gym classes, but had a 
specialty area teacher in business education and office skills, home 
economics and food trades, prevocational-industrial education, or 
distributive education. 

At midyear it became necessary to replace the core teacher with 
two part-time teachers— one each for the morning and afternoon 
groups. 

The following teachers participated: 

Richard Korn Core 



Mrs. Denise Tempro 
Mrs. Libby Fischer 
William Wallace 
Mrs. Gloria Faine 
Leo Liebow 

Vincent Nawrocki 



Core 

Core 

Prevocational-industrial 

Home Economics 

Business and Distribu- 
tive Occupations 

Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Department 
Assisted in the writing 
of the business and 
distributive curricu- 
lums 
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Chapter ? 



INTRODUCTION 



“There are approximately 80 million children in 
the United States. Of this number from 13 to 16 
million, or roughly 17 to 20% are or can be clas- 
sified as slow learners. By 1970, the Bureau of 
Census predicts that the number of children 
under 21 years of age will be close to 86 million. 

Thus, it can be anticipated that the number of 
slow learners will rise proportionately and reach 
the 14 to 17 million mark by 1970.” 1 

It is therefore imperative that school and community agencies 
provide appropriate educational offerings and services for these 
youth so that they will remain in school and be provided with experi- 
ences that will enable them to earn a living, a prerequisite to adult- 
hood and also a prerequisite to becoming contributing members of 
society. 

The youth in this study are slow learners. The aim of this 
study is to provide an educationally and emotionally satisfying school 
program while preparing these youngsters to assume their places as 
self-sufficient, productive members of an adult society. 

In the first year of this experimental program 24 youngsters 
were given a work-study program involving curriculum geared to 
their individual needs, intensive counseling, and on-job supervision. 
The following pages provide the detailed evidence of the program 
and how it operated. Included are anecdotal comments about the 
youngsters and the statistical results applicable to the study. 



1 Final report of project RD-1075, Champaign Community Unit IV 
Schools, Champaign, III (August, 1966). 
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Chapter II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



In reviewing some of the literature available on the slow learner, 
the following quotations seem to have particular significance for 
this study. 

A good summary of the needs of nonacademic (slow learning) 
pupils is given by Kenneth N. Nickel: 

1. Developing essential abilities. (Good work 
habits, following oral and written instructions, 
handling everyday number concepts, transfer- 
ring information and skills learned in school to 
concrete situations, asking and answering ques- 
tions accurately). 

2. Educating for the democratic way of life. 

3. Becoming occupational adjusted. (Learning to 
find, procure and keep a job, learning to get 
along with fellow workers and employer, gain- 
ing an understanding of one’s own abilities 
and limitations). 

4. Acquiring social competency (Respect for laws, 
appreciation of home and family, physical fit- 
ness, community responsibilities, effective con- 
sumer education, meeting and working with 

> others). 

5. Learning to use leisure time well (extra-cur- 
ricular activities) hobbies, clubs, sports, selec- 
tion and evaluation of television and movies.” 2 

The literature places slow learners somewhere in the 70 to 
95 I.Q. range. These educational writers agree that slow learners 
are characterized by poor powers of concentration, incapability of 
abstract reasoning, poor study habits, and inability to comprehend 
and follow directions. These children are easily distracted, motivated 
chiefly by concrete experiences, very personal, and short-term 
interests. They learn at a slower rate and with less depth of under- 
standing and retention, showing disabilities in such academic endeav- 



a Kenneth N. Nickel, “Better Education for Non-academic Pupils,” Nortl 
Central Association Quarterly, XXXI (April, 1957), pp. 351-384. 
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ors as reading, language arts skills, and arithmetic reasoning. There 
is usually a lack of interest in the conventional school curriculum. 

Despite this lack of interest, the slow learners share similar 
needs with other youths. For example: 



“The imperative needs of youth of secondary 
school age, for example, are the same for the 
slow learner as for other children — salable skills, 
good health and physical fitness, the ability to 
assume the rights and duties of democratic citi- 
zenship, successful family living, consumer edu- 
cation, knowledge of scientific influence on life, 
appreciation of beauty, respect for others, growth 
in moral and spiritual values, and effective com- 
munication with other people .” 3 

For most slow-learning children, the fulfillment of the above 
needs is more difficult than for average children. In some cases, 
substitute goals of a lower order, limited satisfaction of certain needs, 
or a reorientation to more realistic goals and to the inescapable fact 
that some skills are beyond their reach or contact is required. 



“Slow learners need much more help from the 
school staff than do regular children. They need 
self-respect, sympathy, understanding of their 
difficulties, and the help to make these possible. 
They must have experience in the total school 
environment. They need identification with the 
school and its activities just as regular children. 
“To develop a sense of well-being and growth, 
the ego must be repaired so that the pupil is no 
longer frustrated, bewildered, and depressed. Fre- 
quent and generous doses of praise and approval 
should be given for the slow learner’s snail-paced 
efforts. 

“The slow learner needs rewards rather than 
punishment. However, he needs to win his spurs 
through actual achievement — success must be 
genuine. He should not be coddled or fooled into 
success. The effects of punishment are primarily 
emotional and affect performance rather than 
learning .” 4 



*"The Imperative NeeJ. of Youth of Secondary School,” 
45, The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
•VC. (March, 1947). 



Bulletin No. 
Washington, 



, G * Lcchner, ‘The Challenge of the Slow Learner,” 

ri nltural Education Magazine , XXIX (April, 1957), pp. 232-3. 
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